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his recent book, The Saints of Egypt, that the Bibliotheque
Nationale in Paris possesses an Irish guide book for the use of
pilgrims to the Holy Land of Scetis, which was in the Eygptian
desert.

But the association between the two countries was based on
much deeper matters than the visits of occasional travellers
or the interchange of scholars. It is believed that the Irish
continued to observe the Egyptian monastic rule after the rest
of Europe had adopted that of St. Benedict. The Egyptian
rule first came to Europe when St. Athanasius visited Rome in
340 A.D. It was a system of individualistic asceticism as
opposed to the asceticism in community which was a later
Western development. Hermits lived alone in caves and rocks,
and would build not one large church, but a number of
diminutive churches scattered over a small area. The " Seven
Churches " of Glendalough, in County Wicklow, are a perfect
example of a primitive Egyptian monastery of the time of
the Desert Fathers.

The wagon-vaulted Celtic churches of Ireland have fre-
quently been termed unique and an Irish invention. But
they are not. The wagon-vault is a characteristic of the Coptic
Church, and was in use in Egypt from the earliest times.
It is certain that Egypt is the home of the wagon-vaulted
basilica, and that this type of roof should be unknown in the
West except in Ireland would seem to indicate another signi-
ficant link between the Celtic and the Egyptian churches.

No one can look at the illuminated gospels in the Coptic
Museum without thinking of the Book of Kells. There is
also a close resemblance between the beautifully ornate gospel-
cases, of which every Coptic church has one example, and the
cwrihdachs so famous in Ireland. Another curious resemblance
are the bells still used in the Coptic Mass. These little hand-
bells are very like the bells known to every visitor to an
Irish Museum as" St. Patrick's bells." I noticed a metal gospel-
case in the Coptic Museum, decorated with spirals and richly
jewelled, which might be placed side by side with the famous
bell-shrine of St. Patrick. The carvings in wood and stone,
showing men and beasts within circles, also bear a strong family
resemblance to the sculptured stone crosses of Ireland.

When anyone tries to explain Ireland's classical brilliance